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SSVKK/ CLOViUJ A ; *r a short ||i.,- 9 O *or tf * B"** 
i.* * ^uin ,1 C.C un was called 'rono thi* '^qoV* 
> use s »me of tin «•» life beyond on I) cumber 8. I** T 
the air. This it Mr. Cochran was born In Pocahontti 
n a part or all of unty on September 26 1842, *bu$ 
ip Is plowed under °®* n 8f 85 years, two months a n “ J® 
nure returned to days °f a ue at the time of his death. 
>ly of nitrogen In married MI 89 Martha E Holla n da 
lually made larger worth, January 25, 1882. She died 
are secured with February 8, 1883. One child was 
ver, however, Is born to this union—Mrs. James F, 
d to rotate with Rock, of Renick, with whom Mr. 
alfa. Then sweet Cochran made his home He leaves 


more than alfalfa to mourn their loss his daughter, Mrs 


t purposes Rock, eight grandchild!en, three 

had experiences tf rea fc grandchildren, a host of re’a 
and know what Mves, and his many friends. 

) produce larger Mr. Cochran made a profession of 
ty. faith and united with the Methodist 

cota Experiment Protestant church in which he served 
during a six year ver y faithfully, being an official mem 
1 an average of ber until his death, 
acre each year Mr. Cochran served in the Civil 
st clover in the War as a Confederate soldier, taking 
5 better quality P art ln several battles. He was not 
> have secured a ()n! >’ a soldier of the war; he was a 
tmember this Is soldier of the cross. His body was 
ars. in the dry ,a,t to rest in the Droop Cemetery, 
any times cut December 10, 1927. XXX. 

ver, while in In the graveyard sweetly sleeping, 
a big increase Where the flowers gently wave 
n ') help to Lies the one we love so dearly 
c ' iit in the In ids lonely silent grave. 
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* ‘V cases, a n e shall never be forgotten, 
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‘ "* * ,u * 1 Sweetest thoughts will always linger 
.1 riant re Around the grave where he is laid, 
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% N one knows how much we miss him 

Some yea lowe the tears we shed; 

rh c between Hut In Heaven we hope to meet him, 
We;> of pro Where no farewell tears are shed, 
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I have attended all club meetings, 
keep project circulars up to date, 
read and study all club literature; 
took pains In working to maKe a suc¬ 
cess on the sewing project. I talk 
club life in our community, and try 
to get all boys and girls who do not 
belong to join, and try to get the 
parents interested in club work. The 
name of our club is Mount Tabor 
l-Can Club: motto, We can because 
we think we can: color, Gold and 
.blue; dower, Merrygold; yell, Tin 
teresting I C4n who Can, We Can. We have a 

U , 'jolly and go iucfey club; everyone en 

gettingi j 3 y S ( j ie wor fc and takes an interest, 
entered ^ave e jgbt bright members—I 
e wor.< Margaret McLaughlin, Nadine, Edna 
5n “> lia ^ and Walker Lee Beverage, Carl,Lynn 


rc.e and 

(achers, 

nd. 

eacher, 
ileach- 


and Gladys McCarty, Floy Shrader. 
We are planning on having a Valeo-] 
tine party, and a’so must mentiou 
this is the month to begin our book 
lets. Nadine Beverage, Pres 

I have been a member of the 4-H 
Club four months and like club work 
very much. I took sewing for my 
, • ject as I think this will be of use 
tu my mother and myself. My hard 
e»t probien in making my towel was 
lormbroi r my initial which I did 
did vary •< a/ter many trials. 

Ollle Underwood. 

Cummltgs Creek Evergreen Club. 




Mine party, and also must menti ou l 
I this is the month to begin our book! 
lets. Nadine Beverage, Pres 1 

I have been a member of the 4-H I 
Club four months and like club work 
very much. I took sewing for my 
project as I think this will be of use 
to my mother and myself. My hard 
est problem in making my towel was 
to embroi - >r my initial which I did 
did very well after many trials, 

Ollie Underwood. 

Cummings Creek Evergreen Club. 
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CummlDgs Creek Evergreen oi ub- 1 

M> plans for writing and Ulustr*tl 
Ing my booklet are I think the cl^ 
is a lot of help to me in my work 4t 
home and at school. I want the back 
of my booklet to be different from in 
my Other booklets or any I have ever 
seen 1 am going t0 have book 
let completed by the time school is 
out, my mind will not be bothered.' 

I am going to make it the best book 1 
let that I have made. I think my 
club and school can help each other 
by having hot lunches. We are hav 
lng a Valentine party and celebrat. 
Ing Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays. We haye club meetings 
and are giving each pupil some part | 
in the work to get them Interested, 
and they will want be a4H Club 
boys and girls. Our club has discuss 
the matter of a community library 
and decided that c'ub members want 
to get the people interested in estao 
llshing a community library. We 
could have socials and some may have 
good books that they would add to 
the library. Our school has a good 
library ami we give the people of the 
community the privilege to have a | 
book out lor a certain length of time. 
This Is one way that our school end 


• l J oct- : This Is one way that our schc 
" AH club can serve the community. 

Olivia Lucille Hannah. Ell 


liee Club, Ldray, 


Hannah, Klk Busy 
W Va. 
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the corn! fields' 


railroads but hard on 
«Dd the factories. 

Most of the geology belongs to the 
period referred to generally at b. C. 
At that time there was no one living' 
here that we can definitely determine. 
So to bring the conversation down to 1 
the times known as A. D ., I want to 
make some mention of a citizen who 1 
so fat as I can figure out has the 
righ!i to be known as the father and 
founder of Huntersville, and that is 
' John Bradshaw. 

The name of Bradshaw has faded 
out of Pocahontas county, but a large 
number of citizens of the name of 
McLaughlin, Cackley, Gwin, Hogsett 
and Tallman are direct descendants 
of the old pioneer. It is safe to say 
that enough descendants of this Sol¬ 
dier of the Revolution could be nam¬ 
ed who would far outnumber the 
members of the societies known as 
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John Slaven, and a lot of other 
mountain men, and being discharged 
he came home for the summer. But 
along in August he was called to the 
colors again and again marched down 
from the mountains to the sea. and 
by the time that he got to Yorktown 
the colonial troops had peuned up 
Lord Cornwallis and a big British 
army on a narrow penninsular, and 
there is where John Bradshaw waded 
in human blood shoe mouth deep 
Cornwallis surrended to the American 
army there, and John Bradshaw 
stood in line with the other ragged 
colonial soldiers one morning in 
October. The Americans formed a 
double line and the Cornwallis army 
marched out of Yorktown between 
the lines and reached a place where 
they were required to lay down their 
arms. Some of the British soldiers 
threw their muskets down with force 
enough to injure the gun. Then the 
British marched back between the 
lines into Yorktown. 

The next, day the British prisoners 

u. .. r .. *v . _ . i i m . ••• • 
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marched out of York town between 
the lines and reached a place where 
they were required to lay down their 
arms. Some of the Ibltlsh soldiers 
threw their rnuakets down with force 
enough to Injure the gun, Then the 
Hrltlsh marched hack between the 
lines Into Yorktown. 

The next day the lirltlsh prisoners 
were marcher! off to Winchester un¬ 
der guard and Hradshaw was one of 
the guards, and when these prisoners 
were duly delivered at Winchester In 
the Valley, Hradshaw was discharged 
and came hack to his he me. 

Soon after the Revolution, John 
Hradshaw moved west of the A lie 
gheny and founded Huntersville. He 
got for his mountain home the plan¬ 
tations now owned by Sherman P. 
^urry, the Arnos Harlow nelrs, and J. 

- i.uz/.ard, several fquare miles of 
‘•his Included all of the 
tn of the town of Huntersville. The 

lookhao h0me W “ N V 1 ™* on » bluff 
0 r K ,1S ,ovy,, ° l * the beautiful waters 


^lieny ana lounaea iiuntersvme. ne| 
£ 0 t for his mountain home the plan¬ 
tations now owned by Sherman P. 
Curry, the Amos Barlow neirs, and J. 
H. Buzzard, several square miles of 
territory, and this included all of the 
site of the town of Huntersville. The 
Bradshaw home was placed on a bluff 
looking down on the beautiful waters 
of Knapps creek, at or near the place 
where Isaac Barlow lives. Bradshaw 
wa3 monarch of all he surveyed, 

About this time, John Bradshaw 
had a stroke of luck which made him 
one of the richest men of the moun¬ 
tains. A ticket that he held in a 
State lottery drew him a prize of 
ten thousand dollars and that was an 
immense fortune in those days. 

He was a prominent figure in Bath 
county and in this county after its 
formation. My father remembers 
seeing him. My father was seven 
years old when John Bradshaw died 
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d tie Levels, and , ' carried 
h Nicholas Linger of ri UIds noty- 
d j There would be ncff* 8 ? oU to form 
i a very numerous socleu^f the des * 
cendants of this pV '°, y , --rv sol- 
■ dier. And a reunion ™ u £^descend- 

i ants on some suma, 6r daT at the 
Doted Curry arch j ls ' t above and In 
sight of his grave woa lbe notable 
I gathering. It would mafce a grand 
monument for a tablet to be placed 
j 00 thi3 great arch with the name of 
John Bradshaw and the dates of his 
service in the war for independence. 

Toe traveller on the Hantersville 
road can locate the tomb of John 
Bradshaw from the road as he crosses 
the bridge leading into Hantersville 
at George Ginger’s residence, it ig * 


arge wild cherry tree on the brow of 
the terrace bacfc of A. B. McComb’s 
•tore I went there l‘ j e other day 
with James A. Beed and aj j je looked 
around at the beautm * 1 uii ejr sur . 


as I The traveller on 5, nters vllle 
s I road can locate thp Uie # of J° hn 1 
i- Bradshaw from th P e 10:110 t,e crosses 

the bridge leading<*?*<* SfmtersvUle [ 
i- George Ginger’s 1° is * 

s large wild cherry tre* brow of 

the terrace back 0 f a °i? *^McCocob’s 
I store. I went there thl other day 

with James A. Reed and Is he looked 
i around at the beautiful- valley sur- 
I rounded by the numerous mountains, 

he said: “All Brad,haw“aod'” 

; I then came on my way home and 
; stopped at the mouth of the nameless 
little run on J. H. Buzzard’s place 
I where there are millions of small 
i stones, the talus washed down from 
the hills above, and I stopped to 
take my daily breath of fresh air, 
and keep on with my continuing 
hunt for a perfect trilobite, which 
will probably be the millhueth stone 
I turn over. 

As I scanned the gravel strewn 
stream beds, a young fellow came 
walking the road, and hailed him 
aiul told him that 1 w , d be driving 









John Brown-They Had A Concern 

By .Irannrttr Mathrr Lord 

I 

They Hail u Concern 

On the rolling Iowa prairies between the Cedar and Iowa 
Rivers. Quaker Ridge was settled during the 1850’s by Friends 
from New England. Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. In time 
the little town of Springdale, situated on the state highway, 
now known as the Herbert Hoover Highway, emerged as the 
center of this Quaker community extending through Cedar, 
Muscatine, and Linn Counties. 

In the concern of these Quakers over slavery, Springdale 
became one of the chief stations on the Underground Railroad 
in Iowa. This was not a railroad, nor was it underground. It 
was a route on which lived people whose homes were stations 
or refuges for escaped slaves and who as engineers and con¬ 
ductors helped the fugitives on their way to the next station 
toward freedom. It was a source of satisfaction to these 
Quakers that of the many fleeing slaves reaching Springdale, 
every one reached Canada and freedom, so carefully was the 
trip from Springdale mapped out. 

I never tired of hearing the older people tell of their part in 
w lining years. Aunt Senie, a tiny person, who radiated 
and serenity, had packed more lunches for escaped 
i-Avc it was said, than any other woman in Iowa. 

: I-junr Tatum, keeper of Traveller’s Rest in Spring- 
u r a'-'i Utrr guardian of the orphaned Herbert Hoover, as a 
' - ' >r »<f the Underground Railroad, carried bv covered 
*many fugitives across country about twenty-five miles 

* ban*tvtlW So did Shannon Todd. It was Laurie Tatum. 

whoar wagon was mired in the shifting sand* of the 
Ca*** i f*ord. The combined efforts of himself 

> Uifti I#*!*) to get the wagon free The added strength 

* * also failed to bodge the wagon 

«**'! he donef waa the stranger’* opinion "The wagon 
***• •*» he tin Imaded " 
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him: a S'« ss of Jclly ; an • '" arm or a gay ker- 

chiof. No memory of my childhood is more vivid than that of 
this kindly old man trying to make this group of primary 
children understand the suffering of the mind of the slave even 
>v hen there was no suffering of body. Dinah, looking up in his 
master’s face, would punctuate the tale with whines, for his 
master was in distress and to Dinah that was beyond canine 

endurance. 

Uncle Tom’s first memory was of hiding in the bushes and 
seeing the foreman flog his father who was tied to a post. Tak¬ 
ing refuge with his mother, he begged to know why white 
people were masters and the blacks were slaves. She hushed 
his cries and with tragic earnestness tried to drive all hate and 
thought of revenge out of her son’s heart. They were slaves; 
acceptance of their lot was a necessity; hatred, rebellion, 
thoughts of revenge only brought more trouble and suffering, 
not only to themselves but to their loved ones. 

“Mammy,” he said, “when I get to be a man I’ll not be a 
slave. I’m bound to run away and be a free man.” 

Sadly his mother answered, “My child, if you have such 
thougnts as those never let anyone know it.” 

This was in Culpepper County, Missouri. After being forty 
years a slave, Uncle Tom escaped. It was in the fall of the year. 
He slept in the daytime and traveled at night, following the 
North Star. Twice he ventured to approach a farmhouse to beg 
for food. The first time the woman set the dogs on him, and it 
was difficult to shake them off his trail. The second time the 
housewife invited him into the kitchen, set a chair for him and 
w<r: t o • ‘ bly for food but in reality to call the men. Uncle 
Tom, sen ng danger, ran out just as the husband with a gun. 
tocomptnkd by hia son, came around the corner of the house. 
Tba man shot several times before Uncle Tom reached the 
- r at of a romfWld in which he eluded them. After that he 
heps away from people. 

Mow he found Springdale. I have often wondered. Only when 
** *t * \r*j community where the women wore gray gowns 
•M ft«**4*» «nd |m*n broad-brimmed haU did he dare show 
hmmm. traveling by grapevine in Missouri, had *a*d 
***** wtndd h* M *nd he helped on hia way 
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He arrived late in the year, having had nothing to eat but 
the raw field eorn since leaving his master in Mtssotir. three 
months before. He had suffered much from the cold. His feet 
were frozen and in such condition that his boots had to be cut 
off. Some time was spent in recuperating. He worked as he 
could to pay for his board and when fit to travel went on his 
way to Canada and freedom. 

It was after the war that Uncle Tom returned to Springdale 
to live, buying the house just east of the schoolhouse. Of his 
familv I know nothing except that at intervals a daughter 
would come to live with him. She so vigorously cleaned house 
and as vigorously used her tongue that before long Uncle Tom 
would decide that he was happier by himself and the daughter 
would leave until next summoned. Except for these visits, 
Uncle Tom lived alone with his cow, sometimes a calf, his 
chickens, ducks and Dinah. The house was used in common by 
all. I cannot say that I ever saw the cow in the house, but I 
have seen the calf in the kitchen drinking from a dish placed on 
a chair. In the summer the door stood open and the fowls and 
animals crossed the threshold at will. 


On Sabbath, or First Day, Uncle Tom went to Quaker Meet¬ 
ing. Dinah is the only dog I have seen attend divine worship, 
but inseparable from his master, he would follow him into the 
pew and never cause any disturbance beyond the excitement 
among the children as he and Uncle Tom entered. Being prompt 
was not one of Uncle Tom’s virtues. Just as the minister (for 
by this time the Friends in Springdale had grown progressive 
enough to have a minister) reached sixthly, or perhaps lastly, 
when we children had given up hoping for an end and were 
mxrt the clock had stopped, Uncle Tom and Dinah would make 
* r r;f way to the empty pew nearest the door. From our family 
pew we lost no detail of this entrance. Uncle Tom was always 
a person of romance. We delighted in his kindly face and pic¬ 
turesque figure in his silver gray suit, bright bandanna, soft 
broad-br tmmed gray hat, showing beneath it a fringe of white 
hair He never took of! his hat in meeting except during a 
prayer, not even in the long alienee following the sermon. 

.it une u| the early Friends in England, to remove a hat 
w Htevi of others waa an act of servility or, at least, a 
■•iWlOlHy, Believing that all men are equal in 
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., of God. the early Friend wore his hat l n the 

<W n^oeopl*' «' vcn the ki " g ° nd ° ther hi « h officials He “ 
Of •» in meeting, but he removed it when h* W ° re 

^finitely Quakerly for Uncle Tom to wear his hatting 
” trvice and symbolic of his recognized equality with £ 
£££. Here no one wished Uncle Tom to pay “hat ho no " 

When my mother had typhoid fever, every morning before 
K-fast Uncle Tom, having walked a mile and a half to our 
known as Evergreens, would appear at the kitchen door 
to squire how the “missus” was. Mother gave orders to the 
cook to invite him into the kitchen for breakfast, but he refused 
even a cup of coffee. 

On our way to town, we frequently found Uncle Tom out on 
tHe “horseblock” watching for us. Would we stop on our return 
for a basket of fruit, always ripe before ours? 


One day he questioned Mother on how to raise ducks. This 
w*s a surprising inquiry from one so successful. Sensing his 
seriousness. Mother told him in great detail her understanding 
of the problem. He asked many questions. Finally fully satis¬ 
fied that Mother knew how to care for ducks, he asked permis- 
». jc to present us children with a duck and her newly hatched 
brood. The ducks thrived and because of their unusually 
brilliant coloring were our delight. 


The years accumulated for Uncle Tom. The time came when 
he rt>j’d no longer care for himself. Even now he could not live 
with his daughter. He sold his tiny place and, with the proceeds 
*-d h t saving' went to the county farm as a paying guest. 
He happy there, living to a ripe old age, full of quiet dig- 
• reported and aelf-supporting member of the com- 
Once a year he would receive an invitation to visit 
V»eW W|!!iam for a week-end to attend again our meeting 
•Wa be would see all his friends. 

fri Springdale Cemetery is hii grave with the inscription 
* ft* tombstone 


riUm«i r. Jeabbtt 
Ca l led m • sieve 

It hard i+mU 

l**d Dm. 9, f«f!J 

« f ~ I *1 year* M 
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We Have No Use for Thy Guns 

In October of 1856, John Brown came to Iowa City, Iowa the 
home of the Kansas National Committee for Iowa, to see Wil¬ 
liam Penn Clarke, Dr. Jesse Bowen, Colonel Samuel C Trow¬ 
bridge, Iowa City’s first sheriff, and other abolitionists who 
from now on, could always be depended upon to supply funds 
needed for forwarding passengers on the Underground Rail¬ 
road. This ran across Iowa with stations at Tabor, Lewis, Des 
Moines, Grinnel, Iowa City, West Liberty, Springdale, Tipton, 
Dewitt, and Clinton. Salem in Southeastern Iowa was also an 
important station. 


On this occasion he visited for the first time the Friends 
community, east of Iowa City. The story ran that weary and 
travel-worn, John Brown stopped his mule in West Branch at 
Travel’s Rest, an inn kept by James Townsend, saying to his 
host, “Have you ever heard of John Brown of Kansas?” Town¬ 
send, knowing Brown through Iowa City abolitionists, took a 
piece of chalk from his vest pocket and marked a large X on 
Brown’s hat, another on his back and a third on the flank of 
his mule to indicate that Brown was to be a guest on the house. 
Then he said, “Friend, put thy animal in that stable and walk 
into the house. Thee is surely welcome.” 1 


In the early winter of 1857-’58 again Brown was in Spring- 
dale. With him were ten of his supporters and also some slaves 
whom they were helping to freedom. Unsuccessfully an auction 
was held in an attempt to sell off the wagons and teams, used 
for transporting rifles and pikes from Tabor, Iowa. They had 
walked from Tabor in twenty-five days, avoiding settlements 
on thi* way. My father has described Brown’s patriarchal ap¬ 
pearance aa he stood in the midst of his company that day— 
slight!v under Nix fort in height with stooping shoulders, gray 
hair and long flowing beard of snowy whiteness, in all nppear- 
hT'i- i an old man, but one commanding attention, confidence 
*itd respect. Ho never laughed. 

The auction was a failure. Cash was scarce because of the 
panic of 1857. William Maxson, a spiritualist, not a Quaker 



' ,h f community uaotl the Quaker “U*>u“ tn my 
Ih«c „t the Quaker vernacular whn R later cam* 
>t m Well aa the object «t a verb ttolh are used 
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but long a member of a train crew of the Underground Rail¬ 
road, living in the rather isolated North Liberty community, 
about three miles northeast of Springdale, agreed to give board 
for the winter to Brown and his men in exchange for his teams 
and wagons as might seem just and fair—one and a half dollars 
a week for each man, not including laundry and extra candles. 

The Maxson house was an attractive one, built in 1839 on the 
edge of the timber, on the site of the first white man’s cabin 
built on this side of the Cedar River. Constructed of stone, it 
was overlaid with plaster and was quite palatial for these days. 
The house, 24 x 38 feet with an annex 16 x 20, had five good- 
sized rooms on the ground floor. Its walls were a foot thick, 
its laths of split native oak. The floors were also of oak and the 
woodwork was of black walnut. I remember the design of the 
molding and the carved corners of the window frames, for my 
sense of fitness was hurt when I saw trophy hunters tear off 
lovely pieces, leaving great gaping holes. 


Around the fireplace in the parlor, called “the great room,” 
were held the councils and here plans were laid. Opening off 
this room was a smaller room used by Brown as a bedroom and 
office. The big living-room and long dining-room-kitchen were 
also given over to Brown’s men. A steep narrow stairs led to 
a garret where there was just enough head room for a man to 
stand erect under the ridge pole. This served as sleeping 
quarters for the ten men. 

Maria Todd, later the wife of Elza Maxson, told me that she 
lived with William and Delilah Maxson while Brown and his 
men were there. She and the Maxson family shared the cellar 
with the fleeing slaves that winter. It was a large cellar, under¬ 
neath the whole house, designed and used as a station on the 
Underground Railroad. The open stairway came down from 
'■* di/wng-room-kitchen, dividing the part under the main 
btAitt into two Urge rooms, each of which had iU huge flre- 
Rack of these rooms extended a dark area never fully 
«* poured by me The cooking was done over the fireplaces. 


Tc4*y the brui se la still spoken of as beautiful 'The big east 
^ •**& *ta digmfiad casement, the nice proportion of the 
tu w*Mual finish of gravel, not unlike modern stucco. 
• to wonder et the pioneer settlers who builded It" 
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The above was written after the old house had fallen into ruins 
and was to be pulled down. Three architects were sent to make 
blue-prints of the old building. These were to be deposited in 
the national files in Washington, D. C. 

In my childhood, the right-hand fireplace in the cellar had 
fallen in, leaving a big jagged hole in the foundation. When 
showing visitors this cellar we children anticipated the moment 
when, stepping off the stairs, Mother would say, “This cellar 
was considered one of the safest of all the stations of the 
Underground Railroad.” Not infrequently would come the 
expected question from the guest who had taken a hurried look 
about, “Did the railroad come in there?” pointing to the hole 
where was once a fireplace. 

We never missed a visit to the cellar and we were always at 
Mother’s elbow as she pointed out the strength of this refuge. 
Many a time officers of the law, slave masters and bloodhounds 
were confident that the fugitive slaves had been tracked to 
that cellar. Never were they refused the admittance demanded; 
never was force used to keep them from securing their quarry. 
But courageous as these men undoubtedly were the desire of 
regaining possession of the most valuable of slaves diminished 
as they stood in the dining-room at the open door, staring down 
an open staircase with the light streaming down from above. 
Below on either side stretched the impenetrable darkness of 
the cellar. A fugitive slave was a desperate man, protected by 
the darkness, while his would-be captor faced the necessity of 
descending that stairway in full light, an easy target. Although 
the slave’s master sometimes lingered in the community for 
a week or two, fortunately for the record of the community, no 
attempt was ever made to enter that cellar. 

Tbr names of the men who mode up John Brown’s party be- 
' *me hoiiM*hold names in the homes of the Quakers. They were 
always Ii >d as follows: Brown’s son, Owen Brown; Richard 
Reelf, *u Knglishman; John Henri Kagi, correspondent for the 
Sr W York Poit, Aaron J) Stephens, known as Colonel Whipple; 
J'A.t, Kdwtn Cook, later a brother-in-law of the governor of 
5 I'^kr K I arsons, 22 years old and already a fighter 
m !Kr Kansas Border War, William 11 lawman, only 
€ *•#>. Charles Plummer Tldd; Charles Moffat and a fugitive 
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Richard Richardson, from Lexington, Missouri, who hart 
,| lC m in southern Iowa. 

men became part of the community. They brought 
„v new interests. My father attended the mock legislature 
h»*d twice a week, Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the big west 
m of the Maxson house and later, because of the crowds in 
Shriek schoolhouse, which subsequently became the home of 
Zse< Varney. This legislature followed parliamentary law 

* d proceeded with motions and debates. From Father’s ac- 

* n t I judge that all questions of interest of the day were 
discussed: politics, slavery and warfare, political and civil 
rights of the negro, college education and civil rights of women, 
banking laws, prohibitory liquor laws, mechanics, theology, 
spiritualism, and natural philosophy. The Maxsons and 
Stephens were spiritualists. Brown kept his men supplied with 
good reading, especially with biographies of great men, begin¬ 
ning with Plutarch's Lives. Consequently they had a wide 
range of interests, wider than that of Brown himself. He was a 
crusader with one dominating idea. He talked only of religion 
and the evils of slavery, and he was indeed a convincing de¬ 
bater. Realf, Kagi, Cook, and Coppoc were brilliant in oratory. 


Rising at five in the morning the boarders at Mr. Maxson’s 
»pent the forenoons in military studies and drilling with 
wooden * words or pikes and in maneuvering in the open space 
- fr of the house, led by Stephens who had had previous 
Ur.’H State. Army experience. As a child I have trod the 
pstha * >m by these men in their drilling, still distinct forty 
*ft<*rwardi in an otherwise green lawn. I was awed by 
*’♦ f* i that thc*r men had willingly given their lives, not in 
lalf-drfrt :c but deliberately in order to help others gain 
ttm6m 


•ning* were given over to reading, writing letters, 
•^ncthand. taught by Kagi, and debating 

diaa to winter her* in Springdale was an excellent 
■hft Brow*'* judgment, for thla community was well 
t ii» mAcent against slavery and against war It was 
Aangmi a^ for from Harper *a firry and 
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•nuriitv with tieaping hIrvoh who needed 
Coming into th. ^unl y ^ met „ co -workcr» in « com- 
help. John Brown ..n i l « ^ ( . ornpletc ly and devotedly dedl- 
men cm.»e to which y ap p]|ed themselves to hiding the 
,.„tod Without reserve 11 y ‘ 1 sil r on these “packages” to 
fugitives and flndl J* % herc would be time for the Quakers 
emfctv and to 

to consider John Brown later. 

r H/ivs after the establishment of Brown s men 
In a matte, of d. y • j wor d spread of man¬ 

at Maxsons, susplcinns wi l ^ (awn in {ront 0 f the Maxson 

.uvefs end Quskera know of the Kansas Border War and the 
house. lh< V Th |. disapproval was shown by the 

Quaker w'hcTsaid to Brown. "Thou art welcome to tarry among 
L „ have no use for thy guns.” The Quakers stood ready 
to work with Brown in aiding fugitive slaves, but no sanct.on 
would thev give to any plan of violence. 


When the Quakers came to know John Brown they found 
him ns trustworthy, honest, and God-fearing as had their 
friends on the Kansas National Committee for Iowa. They re¬ 
sponded as did Thorcau and Sanborn in Concord, Gerrit Smith 
in New York, T. W. Higginson, George L. Stearns, Theodore 
Parker of New England and other abolitionists. Brown was a 
man who inspired confidence. Such was my father’s first im¬ 
pression of him. 


Hi loruns have said that “from 1850 on, he (Brown) talked 
' r t^ntly and openly of carrying the war into Africa,” but in 
Springdale hr* was discreetly silent. Elza Maxson, who went 
' 18 »9. when summoned by Brown, emphasized to me 
hr 4 . . determination to avoid war or do any harm to any 
rt **• • ‘»ppo*ing him when he was working to free 

iv .l.vaa Brown dated that he would have nothing "to do 
»«!> any war. unleia It wax a war of liberty” 


* ' Br.iwn • men were welcome guests for an eve- 
2*jJ*?* community Aaron Stepheas, Brown's 

... "•' • • tv httM lAom v.k- 

r.. r ; " ****”• Af,n * Varney Phelpa, would tell of anting 
to . _n ' **'*'*' •H*' *®*r» rolling down hta cheeks, 

tw, U ^‘. ^ ' w ‘» *»>ey mtas me at 

”*** "U1 ln*y tuim ms^ 
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Narcisstt Macy Smith stated that Brown's character was 
irreproachable. He was an ardent prohibitionist; neither did 
he use tobacco, nor strong and profane language. “As a man 
thinketh, so is he,” she quoted from Proverbs. 

Henry D. Thoreau in A Plea for Captain John Brown writes 
that he himself had heard him (Brown) state that “In his 
camp, he permitted no profanity; no man of loose morals was 
suffered to remain there, unless, indeed, as a prisoner of war. 
‘I would rather have small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera all 
together than a man without principles!’ ” 

Father, a consistent non-resistant, expressed his faith in and 
high regard for Brown as a man, telling of the path worn by 
his feet as he, when at the Maxson home, went without fail 
morning and evening to pray, to communicate with God and 
to meditate alone. The Quaker receives strength by withdraw¬ 
ing as in silence and solitude one comes close to God. So did 
John Brown. He had the love which casts out fear. 


Only when visitors questioned did we of my generation hear 
of Brown, the avenger, smiting the enemies of slavery in 
Kansas. The emphasis was on the common concern to forward 
the freedom of the slaves and their confidence in Brown as a 
man of integrity, kindliness, sincerity, and spirituality. 

Some would question: "Did not the Quakers “wink” at the 
military drill and Brown’s plans, giving aid on the side?” To 
thia .Mother’s answer was an emphatic “No.” The “Meeting” 
were united in their testimony for peace, she would say, in 
their efforts to free the slaves and in their disapproval of the 
owe of force by Brown. They spoke their minds frankly and 
forcef ufly at every opportunity without avail. 


Vet. Mother would continue, when John Brown stated that 
* «• fr.: h« was called by the Almighty God to deliver the nation 
•• ' slavery, and that his mission was “divinely appointed”, 
^"*1* could not doubt him. With their belief in “The 
* f - *f i~ght‘ and “that of God in every man” the Quakers ex- 


one ■ conduct to be In agreement with the Inner revelation. 
Tt* individual must assume full responsibility for his spiritual 
i *** < ’ A * Hence they responded to John Brown with an un- 
In Judge him or to aet themselves up against him. 
vmm am on g them, they shared the burden on his 
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soul, the great weight of the shackles of the thousands of men 
in bondage. 

It is one of the striking inconsistencies of human nature that 
the Quakers, strongly non-resistant themselves, loved this man 
whose dedication to the cause of freedom and whose hatred of 
slavery had led him mistakenly, in their opinion, down the path 
of violence. Although they could not agree with his methods 
and thought his judgment faulty, such was his character, com¬ 
manding their confidence, esteem and affection, that he and 
his men wintered unmolested in their midst, making prepara¬ 
tions, the goal unknown to the Quakers, for his memorable 
raid on Harper’s Ferry. 

John Painter, later the founder of Pasadena, California, the 
only Quaker known to have had knowledge of Brown’s plan at 
this time, labored in vain to dissuade him. However, Father 
would remind us that the Quakers were not alone in this trust 
in Brown, for Parker, Higginson, Stearns, and Gerrit Smith 
sent him funds not knowing that they were to be used to attack 
the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. 

***** 


For only short intervals was Brown himself at Maxson’s dur¬ 
ing the winter. It is said that, before leaving his followers, in 
January, 1858, to raise money in the East, he disclosed to some 
of them his plans in more detail and for the first time Harper’s 
Ferry was mentioned. In the community only Maxson and 
Painter knew what was afoot. 


By April Brown returned with funds and gave orders for the 
^' tl0n ‘° ® tart - fi y now Moses Varney may have known 
Blaster t/n ^®. pl “ ns ' Each of his men wrote Ws name on the 

chtfdho^ h f reat r00m ” 0f the Maxson house - In ™v 

nlmf cou ; d Z, P encl ‘ marks had grown so faint that no fuil 
name could be traced out by my searching finger. 

aJKK^J^ ,0 ? h ° mas James for «•« >■* “me. James 
n«k - mU “ **■ careful or "'ill get a rope around thy 


To thu Brown answered, “Yes. I expect it.” 

John Painter Mid i ^ . 

fx'WtUr and lead hut 1 • « m C * nl ***** mone >* to 

** but her ** *20. toward thy expenses.” 
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The men went from house to house to say “Farewell”. In the 
crowd which gathered to see them off, there were few dry eyes. 

* * * * * 

Nearly a year had passed before John Brown came again to 
Springdale. All were surprised when, 1859, Feb. 25, he ap¬ 
peared with some of his men and eleven or twelve slaves from 
Missouri. He had taken them safely through part of Kansas and 
across Iowa while the agents of the Fugitive Slave Law 
endeavored to capture Brown and the caravan. The govern¬ 
ment was offering $250. for his capture and the state of Kansas 
was offering $3,000. 

Quickly the Friends found secure hiding places for the slaves. 
On March 10, the negroes traveled by box-car from West 
Liberty to Chicago. To pay their expenses a public sale had 
been held to auction off the mules and wagons, all of which had 
probably been commandeered. 

It is told that when a mule was offered for sale, Brown 
stepped forward saying, “Gentlemen, the mule is all right but 
there is a slight defect in title.” 

Another story tells of John Painter saying, “Friend Brown, 
I understand that thee wishes to sell thy mules and I wish to 
buy one.” 

“Yes, they are for sale. How much do you think they are 
worth?” 

“I think,” said Painter, “they ought to bring one hundred 
twenty five dollars apiece.” 

“The mules are all right,” replied Brown, “only for one thing 
and that is they have the habit of occasionally kicking. I think 
they should bring only one hundred dollars.” 

\ »ry well,” agreed Painter, “I will pay one hundred dollars 
f »r thu mule and I donate twenty-five dollars to the expenses 
of the expedition." 

Af' - r tin- Brown did not linger but hurried on to Chicago 
oxid Canada 

7' : not a quiet interval in that usually serene Quaker 

community It would have been a severe teat to that non- 
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Societ v If a rumored attempt to arrest John Brown 
.^ c"the earav.n had materialized Great was the relief 
W hen the fugitives were on their way safely. 

As »he summer of 1859 advanced, here and there a boy in the 
community went on a trip to Ohio ostensibly to visit relatives. 


Elza Maxson had planned to be with Brown at the critical 
time but, due to the uncertainty of dates, news of the attack 
reached him as he was on his way to the East. He was too late 
to have any part in it. Even in his old age, in talking with me, 
he showed the same firm belief in and high regard for John 
Brown. The attack had been a mistake. Fate had stepped in 
and prevented him from personally having a part in that chap¬ 
ter of history. Gladly would he have given his life for the 
cause. It was with resignation that he accepted his escape 
from the gallows at Harper’s Ferry. Fate had willed it so. A 
Friend would have said that God had willed it so. 


The two Coppoc boys, Edwin and Barclay, received summons 
to meet Brown at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, at the earliest 
possible moment. 


After their departure, the days drowsed through the summer 
:r ‘ s P nn K d *le. The quietness of autumn was broken by the 
* »':!mg and terrible news of Brown’s attack on Harper’s Ferrv 
r-*WM which brought grief, sleeplessness and deep soul search¬ 
ing in the long night watches. 

-is is jn sx gj- * 

ST »•»«.' during 

th. "7" ^hnowlodged hu muukm. He 

When Hamj j C lw' bv w»U-«wmIbj 

,om ' r «r. long Identified with the 

*<•*«. ,rwn K.n«, told him 

I •» •vu, , r* ** r «P*- B«»wn rofuzed the hetj> 

***** nw, to lh# nKtm ^ lhin (o 
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.. G od's Angry Man” he has been called by those who regarded 
aim as a man filled with the wrath of God, willing to smKeth 
enemies of the Lord with the sword and to break in pieces the 
oppressor and destroy the w.cked as would a Hebrew prophet 
the Old Testament. However, he is remembered as one who 
on his last night on earth, asked that his religious attendant i 
at his execution should be “poor little bareheaded, barelegged 
ragged slave children and their old gray-haired slave mother " 
Instead guards and soldiers met him on the porch that Dec 2 


1859. 

As he saw the streets filled with armed soldiers, he com¬ 
mented, “I had no idea that Governor Wise considered my 

execution so important.” 

Riding to the gallows, seated on his own coffin, he said, “This 
is a very beautiful country. I never had the pleasure of seeing 
it before.” 


There was no flinching as he stood on the scaffold. A second 
later his body hung between heaven and earth and his soul 
was marching on. 


As the Quakers in Springdale learned the sequence of events 
and realized the full significance of the fact that Brown and his 
men had drilled and prepared and planned for the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry in their midst, they made haste to restate their 
testimony for peace. Three weeks after the raid, at the Monthly 
Meeting “a large and representative committee” was appointed 
to investigate the report that there “appears to be an impression 
abroad that the Friends in this neighborhood have improperly 
encouraged a war spirit.” Joel Bean, Henry Rowntree, Israel 
Negus, Laurie Tatum, James Schooley, and Samuel Macy were 
among those who served on this committee. They reported to 
the Monthly Meeting, December 7, 1859: 

W»- have endeavored to consider the subject confided to us in 
<*!• its bearings and are united in the conclusion, that any pub¬ 
lic slv 4) (in the way of defense) on the part of the Mo Mae 
(Monthly Meeting) is unnecessary .... we believe our princi¬ 
pals (sir) of peace were never dearer to most of our members 
than now. 

H/*nrtv*r this did not close the chapter for the Springdale 
Community, tur Wwln Coppoc faced execution for treason and 
h*"lay wa« a fugitive in the mountain* of Pennsylvania. 
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Wnywur<l Tendencies 

tmIv 25 1859, in the large, square, frame, 
In mid-summer, JUiy ‘» s of the sma ll town of Spring- 

farmhouse on the caste - Coppoc told his mother 

* CC H da h r K bro^r! E W dwin, were starting for Ohio, 
that he anc mot her. “I believe that thou art going 

gettest a halter round thy neck 

It was his Quaker mother, Ann Coppoc Raley, a woman of 
ra re diligence, a strong abolitionist, who had taught her sons 
their hatred of slavery. Many a slave had been harbored m 

♦ Vsr.ii* hnmp. 



However both boys had developed “wayward tendencies”, 
disturbing to their mother and the “meeting”. Edwin took up 
dancing. The Monthly Meeting dealt with him in the “spirit 
of restoring love.” As Edwin did not condemn his actions he 
was disowned by the meeting. There is also an entry in the 
minutes of the Monthly Meeting that Barclay Coppoc had used 
strong language and struck a man in anger. Barclay gave the 
“meeting” satisfaction and the complaint was “passed by”. 
Now both brothers had a concern. Following the prompting 
of the “Inner Light” they threw themselves into the struggle 
against slavery with John Brown whom they went to meet in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. They were the only Friends 
who were summoned and Edwin had been “put out of the 
meeting”. 


In October of 1859 John Brown gathered his men at the 
Kennedy Farm in Maryland five miles above Harper’s Ferry 
p^panng for his raid on the arsenal in order to obtain arms. 

« were nix or seven men in Brown’s party who . . . were 
jgnrif mt of the plan of operation until Sunday morning, 
ur ir, Among thl. number were Edwin and Barclay 
11«. itatnl John E. Cook In hla confessions made in prison. 

r i? M °.lw 0ck th *‘ cvcnln * Brown called hi* men to- 


-• mswwu v.uint ilia 

u, r*n y > «•* on y*w arm*. We will proceed to 
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„ rlv the next morning they heard firing in the valley which 
sometime after noon. Late in the day, arming them 
inCrCaS well with rifles, they started down toward the Fer^' 
selves met Charles Plummer Tidd and later John E Cook 
h whom they learned that Brown’s Band was completely 
1 funded and nothing could be done to help them. As linger- 
•n the neighborhood would surely cost them their lives 
,n * " ly c0 urse left them was flight into the mountains. Travel’ 
^bv night only, hunted by men and dogs, they made their 
v through an alerted countryside, often having only the 
harti mature corn from the fields for food. 

Edwin Coppoc, the only white man unwounded in the attack, 
as ta ken prisoner with John Brown. A newspaper reporter, 
"Monished at his youth and honest face, exclaimed, “What are 
you doing in this place?” 

Governor Wise, also impressed by the boy, said, “You look 
like too honest a man to be found in this band of robbers.” 
“But Governor, we look upon you as the robbers,” answered 


Coppoc. 

Nine days later he was brought before the court chained to 
John Brown. The day after Brown’s sentence, his trial ended 
with the verdict that he was to be hanged on December 16. 


Asked if he had anything to say to the court, he stated that 
the charges of treason against the State of Virginia were not 
true for he had never made war upon it. He had never con- 
;red to overthrow the government of the state. The purpose 
f the band was to run off slaves to a free state and liberate 
"* r- This is against your laws but he had never committed 
murder, When attacked in the engine house, there was no way 
•t t .• u> fight a little. If anyone was killed there it was a 
tor fight He had killed no one. He had broken Virginia’s 
' Jt • • punishment for his offence should be very dif- 
totfit from the verdict given. 

hu imprisonment he wrote to his mother that all had 
‘ d.tfcro ntly from expectations. He had seen his folly 

l ' *•' He would try to meet death as every man should. 

E *wld have been a great comfort to die at home. He 
jr*** -hat he had had no other choice than to fight A 
•< Kean, he wia aurry that he had ever raised a gun. 


